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Drug abuse is spread- 
g like wildfire across 
rica. Not a day 
oes by without a 
irug-related incident 
naking front-page 
“ws in big cities and 
nall towns 
Because traffickers 
ike advantage of the 
urity of the U.S 
Mails to transport their 
llegal product and 
uillions of dollars in 
profits, the Postal 
Service now has joined 
this nation's “war on 
irugs.” Traffickers, 
pay for postage, but in 
ied in the price is 
> watchful eye of the 
Postal Inspection 
service 
Here are samples of 
“service” postal 
ispectors prov ide 
* In Durham, NC, six 


people were charged 


ast year with shipping 


continued on page 9 
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W e are halfway 
through fiscal year 
1990 — a year predicted to 
be one of the toughest since 
postal reorganization 20 
years ago. 

I’m proud of the fact that 
postal employees are 
responding to the chal- 
lenges. Collectively we are 
accomplishing the tough 
job of balancing costs and 
service as set Out in our 
1990-1995 Strategic Plan. 

As I’ve shared with you 
before, the plan has three 
goals: |) better service, 
measured independently; 

2) better employee relations 
and, 3) operating this 
enterprise consistently 
under the rate of inflation 

The third financial goal 
rests on three legs: produc- 
tivity, labor restraint and in- 


fter 200 years of 

mostly talking and 
listening to ourselves about 
service, we in the Postal 
Service decided it’s time to 
listen more to our custom- 
ers. This concept 1s SO 
important that increased 
customer satisfaction is part 
of our 1990-1995 Strategic 
Plan. 

As we Strive to improve 
our service, we must begin 
with an accurate assessment 
of service as our customers 
see it. 

Three months ago, Post- 
master General Anthony M 
Frank announced that Price 
Waterhouse was awarded a 
three-year contract to test 
and then manage one of 
three measurement initia- 
tives we will implement 
this year. 

Price Waterhouse is 
testing an External First- 
Class Measurement System 


creased contribution from 
revenues. Achieving this 
may sound simple and di- 
rect. But consider that a one 
half of 1 percent miscalcu- 
lation from plan on either 
revenues or expenses 
means a deviation of 

$250 million a year. 

An increase in the 

price of oil, the 
cost-of-living 

index, sick leave 

usage, or the time 

it takes to accom- 

plish a task can 

affect the 

Postal Serv- 

ice by hun- 


(EXFC), that is designed to 
measure First-Class Mail 
service performance for 86 
cities. These cities account 
for more than 60 percent of 
our destinating First-Class 
Mail volume 

After testing is completed, 
the firm will begin mailing 
more than 1.2 million First- 
Class Mail pieces annually. 
This mail will be deposited 
in collection boxes and at 
post offices, six days a 
week, addressed to house- 
holds and small business 
customers who will be 
asked to call a toll-free 
phone number to report 
when the letters arrive 

EXFC has two major 
advantages over our current 
system for measuring 
service performance. First, 
it is independently rather 
than postal run. And, it is 
“slot to slot” which means 
it will measure service from 


dreds 
of mil- 


‘ 


N 
ale 


lions 
of dol- 
lars an- 
nually 
So, how 
are we 
doing? 
We are 
beginning to 
control costs, 
and at the same 
time increase 
revenue and 
improve productiv- 
ity. We’ve reduced our 


work force (management, 


supervisory and craft) by 
about 19,000 employees 


the time a customer de- 
posits mail into the system 
until the mail is delivered. 

Fast on EXFC’s heels is 
our Customer Satisfaction 
Index (CSI). This index 
puts a comprehensive 
service report card in our 
customers’ hands so they 
can routinely tell us how 
we are doing. CSI, now 
being pilot tested, is a 
random sample survey and, 
like EXFC, is indepen- 
dently run. 

Our final initiative looks 
at service for third-class 
mail, a major contributor to 
postal revenue that was 
featured in the March-April 
issue of Postal Life. Called 
the Third-Class Mail 
Analysis System 
(TCMAS), it also will be 
reporter based and inde- 
pendently run. 

A unique feature of 
TCMAS is that it will be 


through attrition, not by 
layoffs as in the private 
sector. The savings, about 
$600 million, represent the 
kind of progress we need to 
control the $1.6 billion 
deficit we expect this year 
We filed for postage rate 
adjustments in March. The 
proposed 19 percent in 
crease, with wide variances 
within classes, surpasses 
the projected 13 percent 
rise in the cost of living 
since our last increase 
While there is a clear need 
for higher rates, I cannot 
tell you strongly enough 
that progress in controlling 
costs must continue. If not, 


funded partially by partici- 
pating mailers. They will be 
able to track service per- 
formance on their individ- 
ual mailings, while the 
Postal Service analyzes the 
total performance data 

TCMAS will start small 
with 20 participating 
mailers and cover 99 three 
digit ZIP Code areas that 
account for nearly 40 
percent of destinating third- 
class mail 

Becoming customer 
driven is a departure from 
our traditional organiza- 
tional thinking. But it is 
clear the Postal Service 
must move in this direction 
We are confident these 
measurement systems will 
help us provide the quality 
service Our Customers pay 
for and expect. 


Ann McK. Robinson 
Consumer Advocate 


Gerald Mera 


we expose our mail volume 
the Postal Service's 
lifeblood -— to attack from 
our competitors in hard 
copy and electronic 
communications. 

The newspapers are full of 
articles about how once 
vital and growing compa- 
nies that failed to change 
are passing from the scene 
through merger, acquisition 
or bankruptcy. I believe our 
Strategic Plan can help us 
sidestep those pitfalls and 
move toward the 2 Ist cen- 
tury as the healthy, quality, 
efficient Postal Service that 
everyone agrees we must 
have. 

We can do it together. 

We have no other choice 


Anthony M. Frank 
Postmaster General 


...Checking 
progress 


Ann McK. Robinson 











Dear Editor 

Concerning your article 
on automation in the 
March-April issue, as an 
electronics technician, I be- 
lieve the Postal Service is 
missing the major players 
in its quest to 
make 


automation work, namely, 
our Customers 

We need to remind cus- 
tomers that readability is 
affected by handwriting and 
the color of the ink and the 
envelope, additional writing 
on envelopes which can 
confuse the address 
interpreter and bulky 
objects inside can jam 
machines causing costly 
repair “downtime.” 

We can help customers 
help us move the mail, but 
there is much work to do 

David La Vie 

Electronics technician 

Hyde Park, MA 
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Editor’s note: Thank 
you for reinforcing the im- 
portance of greater cus- 
tomer awareness, a key 
goal of the Marketing & 
Communications Group 
The proposed rate structure 
in the recent filing also 
supports this by encourag- 


ing major mailers to 
conform to certain automa- 
tion standards. 


Advertising mail 








Dear Editor: 

I read your article in the 
March-April Postal Life 
about Bulk Business Mail 
In it, Assistant Postmaster 
General Allen Kane said 
that advertising mail cus- 
tomers deserve the same 
quality service as customers 
of other classes of mail 

I agree, but only if 
uniform standards are 
applied to all mailers. Odd 
shapes allowed now only 
delay processing 

Why not develop a set of 
standards with input from 
employees who handle the 
mail and know what will 
work and what won't 

Robert A. Kerr 

PTF letter carrier 

Schertz, TX 


Editor’s note: A 
uniform flat and letter size 
would be ideal. Our job, 
however, is to meet the 
needs of customers, which 
may differ from ours. The 
USPS works with mailers 
to improve the quality of 
mail and to develop a rate 
structure that reflects the 


IN THE MAIL 


Frank Papandrea 


cost of processing non- 
standard mail 


Dear Editor 

Thank you for the article 
on “Coping with stress” in 
the March-April 1990 issue 
of Postal Life. 

My wife is under a great 
deal of stress right now 
The information in that 


article will go a long way 
toward helping us become 
aware of and deal with 
stress. Where can I get 
more information on this 
subject? 

Gust Alexakis 

Distribution clerk 

2arma, OH 


Editor’s note: Your 
local library should have a 
copy of Andrew Staby’s 60 
Ways to Make Stress Work 
for You along with other 
books and articles on stress 
and health-related matters. 
Recycling Life 


| 
J 





Dear Editor 

Please find enclosed my 
copy of Postal Life. Don’t 
send me another one until it 


is printed on paper that can 
be recycled 

Here in the Northeast, we 
are having a problem 
disposing of solid waste 
The Postal Service should 
get in touch with the latest 
efforts to use recyclable 
material 

Mary Sue Sinnamon 

Automated markup clerk 

W. Lebanon, NH 


Editor’s note: Some of 
the materials used in the 
production of Postal Life do 
not make it readily re- 
cyclable. We are exploring 
different ways to produce a 
high-quality magazine 
without affecting the 
environment. We hope we 
don't lose you as a reader 
during this process. If you 
wish to remove your name 
from the mailing list, you 
must check the appropriate 
box on Form 1216 and 
submit it to your local 
personnel office 








Dear Editor 

Here's what I like best 
about the changes to Postal 
Life: “In the Mail” which 
includes criticism along 
with praise; articles that 
affect employees directly 
such as stress, the Census 
and tax tips in the March- 


April issue; and the charts 
on the letters page that 
highlight interesting facts 
and figures 

What I like least are all 
the over-sized photographs 
and artwork. You should 
run them smaller and 
include more written 
material for employees 

Larry R. Beach 

Budget manager 

Portland, OR 


Editor’s note: We 
think a good picture really 
is “worth a thousand 
words,” as the saying goes, 
so if we can make a point 
visually, we try. Ina 
complex society in which 
time has become a precious 
commodity, we continually 
look for ways to keep 
messages focused and to 


the point 


RURAL vs CITY DELIVERY 


vs 
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Benefits 
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ell, not 

exactly 

What 

we see 

in our 
paychecks does not tell the 
whole story. Working for 
the Postal Service is 
actually a much better deal 
With an average salary of 
$29,700, the pay is good 
but the wide range of 


Sure, we know what our 
jobs are worth in salary 
But many of us don’t 
realize how valuable the 
benefits we receive from 
the Postal Service are 
Some, like job security, 
would be difficult to 
measure precisely in dollars 
and cents. (See “Benefits” 
below.) But many benefits 


do have a clear dollar value 


benefits makes it worth and add up to a substantial 


much more amount 


Benefits 


mean more than money 


Sometimes the most valuable things in life are those we 
don’t measure in dollars. For many people, feeling good 
about themselves and the work they do or serving the com- 
munity and providing a public service are important 
motivators. Postal employment fulfills those needs. 

Working for the Postal Service also offers employees a 
‘considerable degree of job security — not a clearly measur- 
able benefit, but certainly of tremendous vaiue to most 
people. 

Compare this with the private sector over the past decade. 
increased foreign competition and a wave of corporate 
mergers and buy outs have forced businesses to streamline 
even in the booming 1980s, leaving workers’ tates 
uncertain. 

In just the past six months, General Motors, Chrysier 
Corporation and Ford Motor Company laid off 187,000 
workers. And a growing number of large corporations that 
traditionally offered secure employment are in the process 
of reducing their work forces. This year, international 
Business Machines (!BM) will begin shrinking its employee 
ranks by 10,000. American Telephone & Telegraph (AT&T) 
plans to trim 8,500 jobs on top of last year’s cuts of 25,060. 

in contrast to this uncertainty, when the Postal Service 
has reduced its work force, it always has relied on transfers 
and on attrition from retirements and employee resigna- 
tions, not layoffs. Future volume trends and the effects of 
automation may change this picture, but senior manage- 
ment is committed to minimizing the impact on the 
current work force. 

Postmaster Generali Anthony M. Frank feels strongly 
about the Postal Service as a public service institution and 
about the peopie who make it work. 

“The organization cares, and ! personally care about em- 
ployees. We wil! continue to invest money in developing 
our work force for the future,” Frank says. 











How much these benefits 
are worth depends on things 
such as an employee's 
salary, length of service, 
family size and programs in 
which he or she partici 
pates. But for the average 
postal employee who earns 
$29,700 a year, annual 
Postal Service contributions 
toward benefits easily can 
be worth another $10,000 
That’s money over and 
above base salary. These 
contributions pay for most 
of the cost of health insur- 
ance, basic life insurance 
and a retirement plan 

Let’s take a closer look at 
how much the Postal 
Service spends annually by 
exploring the benefits of 
John Doe, a married 
employee with just under 
three years of service in 
grade 5, step D, who earns 
$27,839 a year. (This 
includes a cost-of-living 
allowance of $2,995.) 


Health benefits 

While health insurance 
premiums vary from plan to 
plan, the average annual 
Postal Service contribution 
for a family health insur- 
ance plan is $3,450.26 and 
the average employee 
payment is $371.69 

Overall, the Postal Service 
pays 89 percent of the total, 
actual premiums for 
employees’ health insur 
ance, but the contribution 
for some plans can reach 
almost 94 percent. 


Life insurance 

The Postal Service pays 
$195 a year for $27,000 in 
basic life insurance, which 
includes accidental death 
and dismemberment 
coverage. In the case of 
accidental death, the payoff 
doubles. The employee 
doesn’t pay for the basic 


coverage, but additional 
optional coverages, which 
include insuring family 
members, are available at 


reasonable group rates 


Retirement plan 
Postal employees are 
covered by one of two 
separate retirement plans 
The original retirement plan 
for federal and postal 
workers is the Civil Service 
Retirement System (CSRS) 
More recently the Federal 
Employees’ Retirement 
System (FERS) was 
established. Although it 
1, 1987, 
it automatically covers all 


took effect on Jan 


employees hired on or after 
Jan. 1, 1984 

Because Doe was hired in 
1986, he is covered by 
FERS, a retirement plan 
that includes basic annuity, 
Social Security benefits and 
a tax-deferred Thrift 
Savings Plan (TSP). As part 
of basic retirement, FERS 
also provides disability 
benefits and, at death, 
survivor benefits to the 
spouse and children under 
23 years of age. 

For Doe, annual Postal 
Service contributions to 
FERS equal: 

* $3,229.72 for the basic 
annuity retirement plan 
while Doe contributes 
$198.75. 

* $2,129.68 into the Social 
Security Trust Fund, a 
figure Doe matches. This 
also includes participation 
in the Medicare Hospital 
Insurance Program 

* $248.44 or 1 percent of 
Doe’s basic salary to his 
account in the TSP 

In addition to this 
automatic Postal Service 
contribution, Doe can 
contribute up to 10 percent 
of his basic salary into this 
tax-deferred plan. The 
Postal Service will match 


dollar for dollar the first 

3 percent of his contribu- 
tions and 50 cents on the 
dollar for the next 2 
percent. Including the 1 
percent automatic contribu- 
tion, the Postal Service will 
contribute a total of 5 
percent of Doe’s basic 
$1,242 if he 
chooses to contribute at 


salary 


least 5 percent of his own 
funds 

From a tax standpoint, the 
ISP is an especially good 
savings vehicle for retire- 
ment. Not only do em- 
ployee’s contributions 
reduce the income on which 
taxes must be paid, but the 
interest and investment 
earnings in the plan’s 
account are tax deferred. 

A further advantage of 
TSP savings is that special 
provisions allow partici- 
pants to borrow from their 
contributions to the fund to 
purchase a home or to pay 
educational or medical 
expenses 

Doe actually contributes 3 
percent of his basic annual 
$745.32 or $28.67 
per pay period — to the 
TSP. The Postal Service 
matches this with an annual 
deposit of $745.32 directly 
into his account. 


salary 


Employees covered by 
CSRS also are allowed to 
contribute a maximum of 5 
percent of their basic 
salaries to the TSP, but 
there is no Postal Service 
matching contribution or 
automatic | percent 
contribution. If Doe were 
covered by CSRS, the 
Postal Service would 
contribute $4,999.81 
toward retirement and 
Medicare, and Doe would 
contribute $2,142.75. These 
payments would be in place 
of the contributions to 
FERS shown earlier. 








Paid leave 
The cost of health 
benefits, basic life insur 
ince and retirement 
epresents the bulk of 
Postal Service payments, 
there are other benefits 
lake, for example, paid 
holidays, vacations, and 
sick leave. Based on Doe's 
rate of pay, the 10 paid 
holidays a year are worth 
$1,070.70. The 13 days of 
innual leave earned this 
ear are worth $1,391.91 
After three years of em 
ployment, the amount of 
annual leave increases to 20 
days, and after 15 ycars, to 
26 days, so the value of this 
benefit steadily increases 
If Doe gets sick, he may 
use sick leave that is earned 
at the rate of 104 hours per 
year. There is no limit on 
the amount of sick leave 
that can be accumulated 
Earned sick leave is worth 
$1,391.91 a year, but 
becomes a more valuable 
ome protection benefit if 
employee “banks” it for 
a time when a critical or 


prolonged illness strikes 


The total package 
What's the value of postal 
>mployment? For our John 
Doe, it adds up to $37,837 
in direct payments the 
Postal Service makes to 
cover the work he performs 
and the benefits provi 
for him and his family’s 
security, health and 
welfare. (See summary 
right.) 

To help you better 
understand your own total 
compensation, the Postal 
Service will be issuing an 
annual benefits statement to 
each career postal em 
ployee. By the time you 
read this article, you may 
have already received your 
first “Personal Statement of 
Benefits.” @ 


Sue Klemens, UNIPHOTO 
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know what our 
worth in salary 
y of us don’t 
realize how valuable the 
we receive from 
> Postal Service are 
like job security, 
the Postal Service is vould be difficult to 
actually a much bett e precisely in dollars 
With an average salary ot ind cents 
$29,700, the pay 


(See “Benefits” 
But many benefits 
but the wide rans f lo have a clear dollar value 
benefits makes it wort! ind add up to a substantial 


much more 


Benefits 


‘mean more than money 


Sometimes the most valuable things in life are those we 
don’t measure in dollars. For many people, feeling good 
about themselves and the work they do or serving the com- 
munity and providing a public service are important 
motivators. Postal employment fulfilis those needs. 

Working for the Postal Service also offers employees a 
considerable degree of job security — not a clearly measur- 
able benefit, but certainly of tremendous value to most 
people. 

Compare this with the private sector over the past decade. 
Increased foreign competition and a wave of corporate 
mergers and buy outs have forced businesses to streamline 
even in the booming 1980s, leaving workers’ fates 
uncertain. 

In just the past six months, General Motors, Chrysler 
Corporation and Ford Motor Company laid off 187,000 
workers. And a growing number of large corporations that 
traditionally offered secure employment are in the process 
of reducing their work forces. This year, International 
Business Machines (IBM) will begin shrinking its employee 
ranks by 10,000. American Telephone & Telegraph (AT&T) 
plans to trim 8,500 jobs on top of last year’s cuts of 25,000. 

In contrast to this uncertainty, when the Postal Service 
has reduced its work force, it always has relied on transfers 
and on attrition from retirements and employee resigna- 
tions, not layoffs. Future volume trends and the effects of 
automation may change this picture, but senior manage- 
ment is committed to minimizing the impact on the 
current work force. 

Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank feels strongly 
about the Postal Service as a public service institution and 
about the people who make it work. 

“The organization cares, and | personally care about em- 
ployees. We will continue to invest money in developing 
our work force for the future,” Frank says. 


How much these benefits 
are worth depends on things 
such as an employee's 
salary, length of service, 
family size and programs in 
which he or she partici 
pates. But for the average 
postal employee who earns 
$29,700 a year, annual 
Postal Service contributions 
toward benefits easily can 
be worth another $10,000 
That's money over and 
above base salary. These 
contributions pay for most 
of the cost of health insur 
ance, basic life insurance 
and a retirement plan 

Let's take a closer look at 
how much the Postal 
Service spends annually by 
exploring the benefits of 
John Doe, a married 
employee with just under 
three years of service in 
grade 5, step D, who earns 
$27,839 a year. (This 
includes a cost-of-living 


allowance of $2,995.) 


Health benefits 
While health insurance 
premiums vary from plan to 
plan, the average annual 
Postal Service contribution 
for a family health insur 
ance plan is $3,450.26 and 
the average employee 
payment is $371.69 
Overall, the Postal Service 
pays 89 percent of the total 
actual premiums for 
employees” health insur 
ance, but the contribution 
for some plans can reach 


almost 94 percent 


Life insurance 

The Postal Service pays 
$195 a year for $27,000 in 
basic life insurance, which 
includes accidental death 
and dismemberment 
coverage. In the case of 
accidental death, the payot! 
doubles. The employee 


doesn’t pay for the basic 


coverage, but additional 
optional coverages, whi 
include insuring family 
members, are available a 


reasonable group rates 


Retirement plan 
Postal employees ar 
covered by one of two 
separate retirement plans 
The original retirement plat 
for federal and postal 
workers is the Civil Set 
Retirement System (CSRS 
More recently the Federal 
Employees’ Retirement 
System (FERS) was 
Although it 


took effect on Jan. 1, 198 


established 


it automatically covers all 
employees hired on or after 
Jan. 1, 1984 

Because Doe was hired in 
1986, he is covered by 
FERS, a retirement plan 
that includes basic annuity 
Social Security benefits and 
a tax-deferred Thrift 
Savings Plan (TSP) 


of basic retirement, FERS 


As part 


also provides disability 
benefits and, at death 
survivor benefits to the 
spouse and children under 
23 years of age 

For Doe, annual Postal 
Service contributions to 
FERS equal 

* $3,229.72 for the bask 
annuity retirement plan 


while Doe contributes 


$198.75 


* $2,129.68 into the Social 


Security Trust Fund, a 
figure Doe matches. This 
also includes participation 
in the Medicare Hospital 
Insurance Program 

* $248.44 or | percent of 
Doe's basic salary to his 
account in the TSP 

In addition to this 
automatic Postal Service 
contribution, Doe can 
contribute up to 10 percent 
of his basic salary into this 
tax-deferred plan. The 


Postal Service will match 


dollar for dollar the first 
3 percent of his contribu 
tions and 50 cents on the 
dollar for the next 2 
percent. Including the | 
percent automatic contribu 
tion, the Postal Service will 
contribute a total of 5 
percent of Doe's basic 
$1,242 if he 


mtribute at 


salary 
chooses to c 
least 5 percent of his own 
funds 

From a tax standpoint, the 
PSP is an especially good 
savings vehicle for retire 
Not only do em 


plovee’s contributions 


ment 


reduce the income on which 
taxes must be paid, but the 
interest and investment 
earnings in the plan’s 
account are tax deferred 

A further advantage of 
TSP savings is that special 
provisions allow partici 
pants to borrow from their 
contributions to the fund to 
purchase a home or to pay 
educational or medical 
expenses 

Doe actually contributes 3 
percent of his basic annual 
salary $745.32 or $28.67 
per pay period — to the 
rSP 


matches this with an annual 


The Postal Service 
deposit of $745.32 directly 
into his account 

I mpk yyees covered by 
CSRS also are allowed to 
contribute a maximum of 5 
percent of their basic 
salaries to the TSP, but 
there is no Postal Service 
matching contribution or 
automatic | percent 
contribution. If Doe were 
covered by CSRS, the 
Postal Service would 
contribute $4,999.81 
toward retirement and 
Medicare, and Doe would 
contribute $2,142.75. These 
payments would be in place 
of the contributions to 
FERS shown earlier 
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, look at the pay and bene 
@ir married employee with not 
at service who! earns a,gelary 
pf $27,639 & yeat Grade 5, step D), and is 
covered by the @&RS retirement plan. (See “What 
are your 2 @orth” on page 1.) 

Seine that Doe took two weeks (10 days) of 

$3@m, used no sick leave and contributes 
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Tributions to Doe’s benefits, over and above 
Bepay, are $9,998 or 35 percent of his base pay. 



















Gross pay ** j 
(with no overtime 

or premium pay) ........-. «5 ..2627,839.00 

Includes paid holidays 1,070.70 

Include@ annual leave 
taken (10 days) 1,070.70 

Pay for time not worked 2,141.40 















Benefits contributions by USPS 
Health insurance 3,450.26 
Retirement plan 3,229.72 
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Making the two compatible 


he Postal Service is banking much of its future on automation. 
The proof lies in the rate case it filed two months ago that 
shows how serious the Postal Service is about controlling fu- 


ture costs through new technology. 

“We have proposed automation incentives that cannot be overlooked by large mailers,” 
says Frank R. Heselton, Assistant Postmaster General, Rates and Classification Depart 
ment. “This action represents a significant step in our shift from a presort- to an automa 
tion-based system.” 

Mailers who participate in automation and worksharing programs will continue to see 
more and bigger postage discounts in the future, according to Heselton. Those who do not 
participate will see the increased costs of manual or mechanized handling reflected in the 
prices they pay. 

This change in direction is necessary, says Heselton, for the Postal Service to meet its 
1990-1995 Strategic Plan goals and to remain competitive. A critical element of the plan 
calls for placing bar codes on virtually all mail by the end of 1995 

“The proposed rates are driven by changes in the way we process mail,” says Heselton 
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Restructuring rates 
In a departure from past 
cases, the Postal Service is 
blazing new trails to take 
advantage of cost savings 
attributed to automation. In 


doing so, it is restructuring 


rates and postal discounts to 
more accurately reflect the 
true costs of processing and 
delivering various classes 
of mail 

“We've been pushed by 
the competition and our 
mailers to restructure rates 
to reflect the underlying, 
cost-driving features of 
processing and delivering 
the mail,” says Heselton. 

As a result, mailers will 
be rewarded for barcoding 
their mail 

For example, the new 
structure in various 
proposed rates takes into 
consideration: 

* the lower costs of 
handling letter-sized mail 
versus non-letters, 

* entry points (the distance 
mail must travel through 
the system for delivery), 

* the level of sortation, 
and 

* whether or not the mail 
piece is pre-barcoded. 

“In terms of rate incen- 
tives, we have put the 
premium on automation- 
compatible mail, followed 
by presorting and other 
forms of customer work- 
sharing,” 


says Heselton. 


Attributing costs 
Although the First-Class 
stamp will rise to 30 cents, 

mailers who participate in 
barcoding could pay as 
little as 24.3 cents 

“The obvious point here is 
that automation and 
barcoding are two of our 
best weapons for slowing 
down growth in the nation’s 
postage bill, and that is why 
we put the highest incen- 
tives in this rate case on 
automation-compatible 
mail,” he says 

Proposed rates also 


recognize that some types 
of mail are just more ex- 
pensive to handle than 
others 

“Letters are cheaper to 
handle and process today 
than are non-letters, and our 
rate proposals say that 
emphatically,” adds 
Heselton 

That will remain so, he 
says, until technology 
catches up to the processing 
of non-letter mail, and the 
Postal Service can justify 
automation-compatible 
rates for that mail 

The rate case also 
recognizes price-sensitivity 
and the forces of private- 
sector competition 

“We recognize that 
customers will turn to 
alternative delivery if we 
price any category of mail 
uneconomically and 


inequitably above its costs,” 


says Heselton. 

All classes of mail will 
cover their costs, as 
required by law. “But, in 
terms of the contribution 
each class or category of 
mail makes to institutional 
costs, price sensitivity was 
at issue,” he says. 


Costs of business 

While the structure of 
proposed postage rates and 
discounts is changing to 
reflect the move to automa- 
tion, “revenue must be 
generated to cover other 
costs of doing business,” 
says Heselton. 

“It’s important to keep in 
mind that we are self- 
financed, do not use tax 
dollars for operations, and 
are required by law to set 
rates that allow us to break 
even,” he says. 

That means walking a 
very fine line in budgeting 
and trying to accurately 
forecast what economic 
pressures will result in 
significant additional costs 
to be covered by the new 
rates. 


Seeking a rate increase 


Stacks of boxes containing documentation to support the March 6, 1990 rate filing dwarf 
Frank R. Heselton, Assistant Postmaster General, Rates and Classification Department. 
When? 

Postage rates will not increase until early 1991. 

How Much? 

The overall anticipated increase in rates for all classes of mail is approximately 19 
percent, along with the proposed 30-cent First-Class stamp. 
Why? 

The Postal Service is required by law to set rates that allow it to break even. Over the 
past decade, rate increases have been necessary about once every three years. The last 
rate filing was in the spring of 1987, so the filing March 6 was consistent with past 
cycles. 

Process: 

© The Postal Service proposes rate changes to the Postal Rate Commission (PRC) and 
requests that it issue a recommended decision. 

© Following hearings in which any interested person may participate, the PRC issues 
within 10 months of the filing a recommended decision to the Postal Service Board of 
Governors. (If the PRC does not submit its recommended decision after 10 months, the 
Postal Service may implement its proposed rate changes on a temporary basis. This 
action requires 10 days of notice in the Federal Register.) 

© When the Board receives a recommended decision, only the nine presidentially 
appointed Governors may approve, allow under protest, modify, or reject the decision. 
(Although members of the Board of Governors, the Postmaster General and Deputy Post- 
master General do not vote on rates.) 

* If the Governors approve the recommended decision, the full Board decides when the 
rates will go into effect. 

« If the recommended decision is allowed under protest, the Governors may return it 
to the Commission for reconsideration or seux judicial review of the matter. 

* If the Governors reject the recommended dscision, the Postal Service may resubmit 
its request for further consideration and a further recommended decision. Upon receipt 
of that recommended decision, the Governors may order new rates to be placed into 
effect as recommended or, by unanimous vote, may modify the further recommended 
decision if they find that the recommended rates will not provide sufficient revenue to 
meet the costs of operating the Postal Service. 
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as much as 13 kilos of 
cocaine via Express Mail. 
One of the shipments had 
an estimated street value of 
$1 million. 

+ A member of the Hells 
Angels motorcycle gang 
was arrested last year for 
sending narcotics via 
Express Mail to 10 ad- 
dresses in California and 
Nebraska. Armed with 
search warrants, postal 
inspectors seized nearly 
1.2 pounds of cocaine, 
$26,000 in cash and an 
assortment of guns. 


Tracing the source 

Colombia, a South 
American country popular- 
ized as the home of 
Colombian coffee, is the 
central focus of the United 
States “war” on drugs, 
particularly cocaine. It is 
the home of the drug cartels 
that have turned street- 
corner cocaine vending into 
a multibillion dollar 
enterprise here and abroad. 

Says Kenneth M. Hearst, 
Assistant Chief Inspector, 
Criminal Investigations for 
the Inspection Service, 
“The scene of a small 
airplane dropping a load of 
Colombian cocaine to a 
waiting speedboat off the 
Florida coast, popularized 
by television shows such as 
‘Miami Vice,” is quite 
accurate. 

“Until recently, 60 to 80 
percent of the cocaine and 
marijuana smuggled into 
this country arrived in 
Florida from the Caribbean 
and the Bahamas,” he says, 


od 
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adding that increased 
border surveillance has 
shifted much of this 
smuggling activity to other 
locations and to other 
transportation methods. 


Using the mail 

Because of these intense 
law enforcement efforts, 
traffickers continually seek 
new ways to distribute 
drugs in the United States. 

“Some got smart a few 
years back when they 
realized that the mail, 
Express Mail in particular, 
offered reliable, fast and 
inexpensive transportation 
to reach every corner of the 
American market,” says 
Hearst. “They discovered 
that their drugs would be 
delivered under a blanket of 
relative obscurity created 
by the sheer volume of mail 
handled, literally 535 
million pieces per day.” 

On the flip side of the 
deal, Express Mail offers 
traffickers a courier service 
to transport safely millions 
of dollars in profits from 
illicit drug deals. 


Stopping the fiow 

Inspection Service arrests 
of individuals who mail 
controlled substances more 
than doubled in 1989 over 
the previous year to 886. 
This number is nearly triple 
the number of arrests in 
1987. These statistics are 
compiled nationwide and 
reflect the size of the 
distribution network and 
the extent of the domestic 
drug problem. 


“To make using the mail 
less attractive, we devel- 
oped a screening system to 
help us identify parcels that 
may contain narcotics,” 
says Hearst. “Many cases 
that lead to arrests come 
from these investigative 
techniques. 

“We also rely on employ- 
ees and supervisors to 
notify us about suspicious 
packages and to report 
delivery points that 
regularly receive question- 
able articles,” he says. 

The next step is the 
positive identification of 
drugs. Dogs trained to react 
to the smell of drugs have 
become a valuable weapon 
in inspectors’ arsenal. 
Specially schooled to 
associate the scent of 
narcotics with play, these 
animals will “doggedly” 
return to a package contain- 
ing drugs every time they 
are turned loose. 

Armed with this informa- 
tion, inspectors obtain from 
a federal judge search 
warrants that authorize, 
within strict legal guide- 
lines, an examination of a 
suspected parcel’s contents. 

earst Says a recent case 
illustrates what typically 
occurs next. “Inspectors 
identified a parcel mailed in 
Los Angeles bound for 
Kansas City as ‘suspicious’ 
that later was confirmed by 
a dog to contain narcotics,” 
he says. “Alerted by their 
West Coast counterparts, 
Kansas City inspectors 
were ready when the 
package arrived. 

“Backed by uniformed 
police, inspectors raided the 
addressee’s residence 
minutes after the parcel was 
delivered,” Hearst adds. 
“The search produced 
significant quantities of 
drugs, thousands of dollars 
in cash and guns.” Two 
suspects were arrested and 
subsequently convicted as 
drug traffickers. 


Money talks 

While the shipment of 
narcotics is one side of the 
story, of equal interest is 
the cash flow generated by 
this illicit industry. The 
Federal Reserve Bank in 
Los Angeles recorded a 
$3.8 billion cash surplus 
last year, a 220 percent 
increase since 1985. 

Bank officials cite the 
Los Angeles figure and a 
$4.8 billion surplus in 
Miami as evidence these 
cities have become major 
money-laundering centers 
for the drug trade. 

The “outflow” of cash 
from the United States to 
places like Colombia comes 
as no surprise to Inspection 
Service officials who cite 
Express Mail statistics as 
their barometer. 

“Colombia is a relatively 
poor, farming country,” 
explains Hearst, “but it 
ranks sixth in the world in 
destination Express Mail 
volume. In one recent 
quarter, Colombia received 
more Express Mail from the 
United States — 39,000 
pieces — than any country 
in continental Europe, 
except West Germany 
During the same quarter, 
neighboring Bolivia 
received 211 pieces and 
Peru did nut even have 
Express Mail service. 

“Stopping the cash flow 
or even detecting huge 
quantities of cash in the 
mail is difficult,” says 
Hearst, “but we now have a 
law that will hit them hard 
in the wallet.” 

Hearst is referring to 
federal legislation that 
gives postal inspectors and 
other agencies the authority 
to seize cash and other 
forms of profit from drug 
sales. U.S. News and World 
Report said of this ap- 
proach, “The auction block 
may hold more promise 
than the electric chair in 
turning the war around as 





law enforcement officials 
seize prize status symbols 
such as boats, cars, and 
even farther-out baubles 
bought with the profits of 
drug trafficking.” 

Other types of Inspection 
Service investigations 
have led to the seizure of 
money, cars, real estate 
and businesses, so inspec- 
tors are optimistic this 
new authority will yield 
similar results in drug- 
related cases 

Despite their increased 
efforts and the valuable 
assistance of postal 
employees, inspectors 
know they will not put the 
Colombian drug cartels out 
of business, but success can 
be measured in other ways 

Last year the Washington 
Times quoted a local drug 
dealer as saying that 
privately owned express 
companies are replacing the 
Postal Service as the 
preferred means of smug- 
gling because illegal 
packages go undetected 
more easily. Last August 
Newsweek magazine 
reported that narcotics 
traffickers were turning 
more and more to other 
expedited delivery services 

“It's an interesting twist 
of our organizational 
priorities,” says Hearst, 
“but we certainly don’t 
want drug traffickers as 
customers. We'll catch as 
many criminals as we can 
and discourage the rest by 
making the mail a risky, 
rather than reliable, 
business.” s 


Chuck Murphy, writer 

Mr. Murphy, a postal inspector 
assigned to the Congressional and 
Public Affairs Branch at Head. 
quarters, now edits the Inspection 
Service serm-annual report to the 


Postmaster General and Congress 
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“Mi y drug problem started 


confesses a mail handler in 


ago. I've been close to death 
many times, but after each time 
| would continue doing drugs. 
That was before | went to the 
Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) for help.” 

Drug abuse reaches into every 
industry affecting blue- and 
white-collar workers alike. The 
affliction discriminates against 
no one...elected politicians, 


children. No group can escape 
its destructive effects. 

Government estimates indi- 
cate that drug abuse costs soci- 
ety more than $100 billion an- 
nually. About $50 billion is at- 
tributed to the losses from un- 
realized productivity. 
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Los Angeles. “That was 23 years 


business leaders, postal work- 
ers and managers, parents, 


The Postal Service was among want to go to EAP. They don’t 


when | was 17 years old,” thenation’s first majoremploy- want their friends to know be- 

ers to establish a program to cause of shame and embarrass- 
help employees dealawith sub- ment,” he says. “That's crazy. 
stance abuse. The Program for They already know. What!’msay- 


Alcoholic ing to you is 
Recovery that if you 
(PAR) was want to live, 
formed in EAP: nothing in 
1968. As the this world 
drug prob- ex Xe) eo) [= should stop 
lem became you from 
more preva- Viale} getting the 
lent over the help you 
past two dec- fer: |g = need. EAP 
ades, PAR was will help 
expanded in you.” 

1985 to help Similar 


employees experiencing drug words of encouragement are 
abuse problems and was re- being conveyed throughout the 
named EAP. country by EAP supervisors, 


The LA mail handler quoted counselors and employees. The 


earlier was among 8,000 postal Los Angeles EAP staff estab- 


employees enrolled in EAP last lished a speakers’ bureau that 


year. “Some employees don’t provides a forum for employees 
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to share first-hand accounts of 
their successful recoveries 
through EAP. Other postal divi- 






















sions have adopted similar ap- 
proaches to communicate ef- 
fectively the value of EAP coun- 
seling for troubled employees. 

“Our goal is to make EAP ac- 
cessible to everyone in the Postal 
Service,” says John G. Kurutz, 
EAP program manager, Head- 
quarters. “It is available for all 
employees at all levels. 

“We have learned that employ- 
ees not only suffer from sub- 
stance abuse, they experience 
marital, financial, emotional, 
and other problems that ad- 
versely affect their job per- 
formance,” Kurutz says. “It is 
imperative that postal manag- 
ers, employees, unions and 
management associations work 
closely together to make EAP 
the best it can be."= 


Wlustration by Frank Papandrea 





Postal Service becomes a 


ATE HAVE 


for children 


To millions of Americans, especially children, there is virtually no more 
recognizable image seen daily in the community than their neighbor 
hood letter carrier 
“A carrier's uniform is second only to a policeman’s uniform in 
being recognized in the community,” says Kevin Burke, assistant 
inspector-in-charge in the New York Division 
It is that recognition and day-to-day involvement with communities across the country that led to 
the creation six years ago of the Carrier Alert Program to assist the elderly and handicapped 
Now in the same spirit of community involvement, the Postal Service has become a partner with 
the New York Police Department (NYPD) in a special program designed to assist and 
protect children in distress. 
Under the NYPD’s Safe Haven Program, children who believe they are in 
danger or are being followed by a stranger are 
encouraged to seek out the nearest local post 
office or neighborhood letter carrier for help. 
Postal managers and carriers throughout 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, Long Island, and 
Queens have been trained by postal inspectors 
and the NYPD to determine the problem and, if 








necessary, to contact the 
police to assist the child. 
“In the Safe Haven Pro- 
gram, postal employees do not 
act or intervene like police 
officers, but serve as facilitators in the 
process of helping children in trouble,” 
Inspector Burke says. “Our involvement reinforces our 
commitment to the community. And it doesn’t cost us 
anything.” 
Linda Sanchez, project director with the Headquarters 
Operations Support Group and former Brooklyn, NY, general manager/post 
master, agrees. 
“As an organization, we have an obligation to be a good neighbor,” she 
says. “I heard about the Safe Haven Program through a suggestion by Bart 


DiVirgilio, a Brooklyn postal supervisor, and decided we should get in- 
volved.” 





DiVirgilio was thrilled when the suggestion was 
adopted. “My wife and I thought this would be a 
good program for the Postal Service to become partners with,” he says 
“We don’t simply deliver the mail, we care about the people we serve.” 
The NYPD was equally happy with the proposed partnership. Says 
officer George Sargent, who developed the Safe Haven Program, “The 
support we have received from the Postal Service has been terrific. Every 
one — carriers, clerks, postal management and the Inspection Service 
has been just great. 
“With continued postal support, we'll be able to carry this 
program nationwide,” says Sargent. “It's for the sake of our 
kids, yours and mine. If we can save one child’s life, then 
the effort will be worth it.” = 








Roy Betts and George Fallon, writers 
Mr. Betts is a management int 
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at Headquarters and Mr. Fatton 


1 postal inspector in New York Cit 
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Employee champions 


endangered owl 


A 20-year postal veteran’s 
love affair with birds has 
inspired him to fight to preserve 
Virginia's barn owl population in 
the face of encroaching devel- 
opment 

Says Ken Bass (above), a 
technician in the Bulk Mail 
Section at the Merrifield, VA 
Post Office, “! developed a love 
for birds growing up in Brooklyn 
NY, as an escape from brick 


walls and the lack of trees asso- 


Ciated with city living 
Armed with some of his own 
money and a grant three years 


ago from an association 
devoted to studying birds of 
prey, Bass and a friend began 
building nest boxes for the 
threatened owls — 35 boxes to 
date. They installed them in 
unused silos on what used to be 
dairy farms in Nokesville, VA, 
where Bass lives 

i work nights so | can spend 
days tending to the birds and 
pursuing gardening, my hobby,” 
Bass explains. He spends many 
hours each week checking on 
the 19 boxes occupied this year 
and tending to 80 baby 
owis.The hope is to develop a 
strong population of the rodent- 
eating birds that will survive 
development in the area 

It is a Slow process trying to 
build up the owls’ population, 
but well worth it,” says Bass, 
adding that he'll stop installing 
boxes when he reaches 50 
because checking that many 
could become a full-time job 


Robert Hirschberg 
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The spirit of giving 


It’s never too early for 
George LaMarr, a postal police 
officer in Oakland, CA, to start 
planning for Christmas. The 
63-year-old LaMarr will begin 
in August. And it’s for a good 
cause. 

For 17 of his 18 years with 
the Postal Service, LaMarr has 
voluntarily organized the 
annual Oakland Postal 
Employees’ Christmas Food 
and Gift Drive. Cumulatively, 
the event has helped more than 


17,000 people. 

“| began with nine cans of 
food in 1973,” recalls LaMarr, 
who contributed $3,000 of his 
own money toward last year’s 
drive. “It was really tough at 
first. | had to convince many 
of my co-workers that what we 
were doing was right. Now 
everyone brings food. It’s 
overwhelming.” 

LaMarr, who has no children, 
says he especially hates to see 
young boys and girls go 


The 'postal' hatter 

Oliver J. Ogden (above), a clerk in Flushing, NY, is a man of many hats, literally. His passion and 
talent is making hats, the old-fashioned way, using tools that date back two centuries. 

An 11th-generation American who can trace his family back to John Ogden, a Pilgrim who landed 
in Southhampton, Long Island, in 1640, Oliver Ogden believes hatmaking runs in his veins. His 
ancestors Caleb, Ephraim and John were hatters beginning in 1739, 1811 and 1830, respectively. 
Ogden has been making hats for three years. 

A seven-year postal veteran, Ogden says he works nights at the Flushing Annex so he can pursue his 
interest in hats by day. He often makes presentations at museums and historical societies and he 
works part-time at Old Bethpage Village Restoration — a living history museum on Long Island. 
There, he recreates for visitors the life and craft of a 19th-century hat maker. 

“Although hats were more popular in the 18th and 19th centuries,” Ogden says, “they are still 
fashionable today. It takes three days to complete a regular hat; five days for a bell crown top hat.” 

























without food 
and gifts 
during the 
Christmas 
season. 








His spirit of 
volunteerism 
has not gone * 
unnoticed. In ae Sra 
1987 and 1988, Sees 


he received 
letters of congratulations from former President Ronald Reagan 
as a finalist in the President's Voluntary Action Award competi- 
tion. He also has received awards and recognition from various 
organizations, including the Oakland Police Department and U.S. 
Customs Service. 

“If people don’t step forward and get involved, we will lose an 
entire generation,” warns LaMarr. “Somebody's got to step 
forward. I’m only too proud to do it.” 


Big numbers 


With 800,000 employees handling more than 500 million pieces of 
mail daily on a $40 billion annual budget, it's not easy to impress the 
Postal Service with big numbers. But, Henry Medford (below), field 
director of the Materiel Distribution Center, Somerville, NJ, has 
managed to do so 

When Medford retired recently after 52 years with the Postal 
Service, he had accumulated more than 5,000 hours of sick leave — 
a “first” among postal employees. He also amassed 1,600 hours of 
annual leave 

Thank God for good health,” says Medford, who insists he has “no 
secrets” or “words of wisdom” to account for his longevity and 
physical dexterity. “I enjoyed my work and the people | worked with 
It's important to like your work.” 

Medford began his postal career in New York in 1937. “A postage 
stamp was 3 cents and now it’s 25 cents,” he says, “but a 
newspaper ‘was 2 cents and now 
t's 40 cents 

Supplies and equipment were 
distributed to postal facilities 
on a State-by-state basis 

and took up to three 
months for delivery as 
compared with three 
days today. “Comput- 
ers are running every 
thing now,” he says 
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Meet USPS 
Governor 
Griesemer 


This article is part of a 


continuing series introduc 
ing members of the Board 


of Governors 


John N. Griesemer, a 
member of the Board of 
Governors since 1984, 
believes that the single 
most important issue facing 
the Postal Service is cost 
control. He says that all 
other issues, such as labor 
negotiations and automa 
tion, hinge on the 
organization’s ability to put 
its financial house in order 

“We must become more 
efficient and increase the 
amount of mail we move 
per employee every year,” 
he says. “If we don’t do 
that, our rates will soon get 
so high that the public will 
demand privatization of the 
mail service.” 

Griesemer, a Springfield, 
MO, businessman, urges 
employees to understand 
that the future growth and 
strength of the Postal 
Service are at stake. He 
says that the Postal Service 
faces a projected $1.6 bil 
lion deficit this fiscal year, 
the largest in its history, 
and will have to raise rates 
in early 1991 

“I encourage our work 
force to think about how 
each individual can do a 
better job of serving the 
American people. I know 
when it’s a mean and 
cloudy day it’s not always 
easy to go out of our way 
for our customers. But, 
even then, the clerk at the 
window can try a little 





teous,” he says. “When the 
mail is processed and 
delivered, it’s important for 
each individual to think 








Gerald Merna 


harder to smile and be cour- 


John N. Griesemer 


about quality and service.” 

President of the General 
Warehouse Corporation, 
the Griesemer Stone 
Company and the Joplin 
(MO) Stone Company, the 
Governor knows the world 
of business well. He points 
out that the Postal Service 
operates in a competitive 
environment as never 
before. “Now that we're 
getting ready to raise rates, 
we can’t take for granted 
that this year’s customers 
will be next year’s custom 
ers,” he says. “That is why, 
more than ever, our future 
depends on doing the best 
job possible.” 

A director of Springfield's 
Boatman National Bank 
and former president of the 
Missouri Limestone 
Association, Griesemer 
believes that Postal Service 
employees feel a mission to 
serve the public 

“In my experience, postal 
employees are a wonderful 
bunch of dedicated, hard 
workers who are trying to 
do a good job. The job is 
particularly hard because 
the media unjustly attacks 
them and that hurts 
morale,” he adds. “But I 
think because our work 
force is as good as it is, we 
can continue to increase Our 
efficiency and solve the 
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cost problems we face.” 
Griesemer, who served as 
a lieutenant in the U.S. Air 
Force, says he agreed to 
become a Postal Service 
Governor “because it is 
hard to say ‘no’ to public 
service He is pleased he 
was Chairman of the Board 
two years ago when the 
Governors selected 
Anthony M. Frank to be 
“The 
Governors have great 
Frank 
We agree with his approach 


Postmaster General 
confidence in Mr 


and believe he is the night 
person at the right time to 
lead the Postal Service in 
these difficult times.” 

The Governor also is 
pleased by the recent 
actions Congress took to 
make the Postal Service 
more independent. These 
actions include taking the 
Postal Service off-budget 
and increasing the amount 
of money the organization 
can borrow for buildings, 
equipment and other 
capital expenditures. “I’m 
encouraged that Congress 
realizes that the Postal 
Service must have fewer 
controls and strings, so we 
have the independence 
we need to solve our prob 
lems,” he says a 









f you’re nostalgic for 

the 1960s and the 

summer of peace, 
love and rock’n’roll, then 
Woodstock, VT, is not the 
place for you. “Some may 
confuse Woodstock, NY, 
with Woodstock, VT, but 
here there is no confusion 
at all,” says Vermont letter 
carrier David LeBlanc. “If 
you are nostalgic for the 
1860s rather than the 
1960s, this is a good place 
to visit.” 

Woodstock is located in a 
river valley in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. A 
two-hour drive northwest 
from Boston, MA, the 
town, according to Wood- 
stock Postmaster Henry 
Koloski, “is a perfect place 
to go On a summer vaca- 
tion.” One thing that makes 
this town of 3,500 people 
perfect is the attitude 
natives have about visitors 

Window distribution clerk 
Christine Dudley, Wood- 


stock-born, laughingly says, 


“You haven't lived unless 
you've hiked the nearby 
mountains. Twenty miles 
away, Killington Peak is 
4,241 feet high. But you 


Postcards from Woodstock: (I-r) Employees are the 
town's goodwill ambassadors, letter carrier David 
LeBlanc delivers to an historic inn and a view of a 
154-year-old wooden covered bridge. 


don’t have to go that far to 
go climbing. Less than five 
minutes from the center of 
town, Woodstock has its 
own Mount Tom, about 
2,000 feet high, from which 
you can see the steeples of 
Woodstock’s many 
churches. The bells for 
four of them were cast by 
Paul Revere 

“I don’t know why 
anyone would want to live 
anywhere else,” Dudley 
says. In fact, Woodstock 
Post Office’s 14 employees 
seem dedicated to making 
sure visitors become so 
enchanted they never want 
to leave. “Perhaps we have 
adopted the spirit of Jacob 
Collamer,” says Koloski, 
“who was one of the most 
famous residents of the 
town.” Collamer, Postmas- 
ter General of the United 
States in 1850 and later a 
close friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, said, “The good 
people of Woodstock have 
less incentive than others to 
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yearn for heaven.” 
Tourists, fleeing the heat 
of city summers, may have 
reason to agree with 
Collamer. “In June, July 
and August, the humidity is 
low,” says rural letter 
carrier Jean Tucker. “The 
daily temperature usually 
averages in the 70s and low 
80s. It cools off to the 50s 
at night and you don’t need 
air conditioning to sleep.” 
Most drivers enter 
Woodsiock after getting off 
Interstate 91 at White River 
Junction and driving west 
on Route 4. “White River 
Junction is a good place to 
spend a day canoeing on 
the Connecticut River,” 
says letter carrier LeBlanc 
Along Route 4 is Quechee 
Gorge, which Tucker says, 
“You absolutely have to 
come and visit. It is one of 
the most beautiful natural 
sites in the state. From the 
highway bridge you can see 


the 165-foot drop where 
the Ottauquechee River has 
created a magnificent 
canyon over the centuries.” 
In June more than 20 hot 
air balloonists assemble 

for the annual Hot Air 
Balloon Festival. 


Just before entering 


Woodstock, you drive 
through Taftsville where 
you pass a wooden covered 
bridge built in 1836. A 
block from the center of 
town on Central Street is 
the post office. Kedron 
Brook flows behind the 
building. “It’s a good place 
to catch trout,” says 
Dudley 

Central Street will take 
you around the oval of the 
famous Woodstock Green 
LeBlanc, who delivers mail 
to the county courthouse, 
historical buildings, shops, 
and library along the town’s 
central park (and to the inns 


and cozy bed-and- 
breakfasts nearby) says, 
“All the guidebooks will 
tell you that the Woodstock 
Green is the most famous 
village common in the 
state. The buildings are 
classic, not only because 
they are old, but because 
they were built with a sense 
of style and beauty.” The 
Chamber of Commerce 
maintains a visitor informa- 
tion booth in summer, and 
on Wednesdays at noon, 
there is free entertainment 
in front of the library. 

“Look up,” Koloski 
advises, “and you won't see 
any electrical or telephone 
wires. They're all under- 
ground. As a result, 
Woodstock looks today the 
way it must have looked in 
1800." = 
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Extraordinary 
efforts produce 
innovative postage 


ill that be paper or plastic? Lick or self-stick? 
Two- or three-dimensional? Regular or view 
postal cards?” 

These may seem extraordinary questions to be asking 
postal customers. But then, these are EXTRAordinary 
times at the Postal Service. Plastic stamps, self-adhesive 
stamps, hologram stamped envelopes, full-color “view” 
postal cards all are part of the new EXTRAordinary line 
of postal products 

“Our customers have been telling us they would like to 
see more colorful and innovative philatelic products 
and designs,” says Gordon C. Morison, Assistant Post- 
master General for Philatelic and Retail Services. “The 
EXTRAordinary Stamp ™ line is a unique approach to 
satisfying that demand.” 

The 25-cent Eagle and Shield self-adhesive booklet 
stamps kicked off the parade of new products and were 
test-marketed in 15 cities across the country recently 

“Together, the special features address virtually every 
concern consumers have about the performance of U.S 
stamps,” says Morison. “Customers appreciate not having 
to tear the stamps from a pane or coil, or having to lick 
them for affixing to an envelope. And, the self-adhesives 
will not stick together under high-humidity conditions 

“Stamp collectors also are grateful the stamps won't 
discolor as they age in collections, a problem with the 
1974 self-adhesive Christmas stamp,” he adds 

View cards were the next item in the EXTRAordinary 
line. These postal cards include a full-color glossy picture 
on one side, and a color 15-cent indicia on the other, 
providing customers with attractive cards and the conven- 
ience of built-in postage. The cards sell for 50 cents each. 
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The White House and the Jefferson Memorial, popular 
Washington, DC, tourist attractions, are featured on the 
first two view cards 

State-of-the-art technology and space-age design com 
bine to create the three-dimensional 25-cent Space Station 
Hologram stamped envelope, the next item launched in the 
EXTRAordinary line 

“The Postal Service has been exploring the use of 
holograms for postage for the past several years,” says 
Morison. “An envelope provided the perfect choice for our 
first holographic product.” 

The out-of-this-world design includes a space station 
orbiting above a cratered planetary body, with two 
astronauts floating nearby. Holography gives the indicia a 
multicolor, three-dimensional perspective 

“It’s fun to see children and adults hold the hologram 
envelope up to the light, twisting and turning it, watching 
the space station change position and color,” says. Morison 
“It may entice a whole new group into the exciting world 
of stamp collecting.” 

The latest EXTRAordinary product, a self-adhesive 
plastic stamp, will be test-marketed in Seattle. It is 
designed to be sold through bank automatic teller ma 
chines, or ATMs 

Twelve die-cut stamps will be produced on a backing 
sheet the size of a dollar bill. The 25-cent stamps, approxi 
mately the size of a standard horizontal commemorative, 
feature a stylized American flag on a white background 

Morison notes, “For years, customers have enjoyed the 
convenience of “banking by mail.” Now, they will have the 
extraordinary convenience of ‘mailing by bank.” 

“The EXTRAordinary products, as well as less tradi 


New products include a sheet 
of self-adhesive stamps (left) 
and a hologram stamped- 
envelope (above). 


tional postage items such as 
imperforate souvenir 
sheets, also provide an 
important challenge to our 
employees,” Morison adds 
“They must recognize each 
as legitimate postage and 
avoid returning matter 
bearing these items 
‘postage due’.” 

The EXTRAordinary 
postal product line delivers 
what customers want today 

convenience, innovation 
and special features — and 
will continue to do so 
tomorrow. 8 


Michael O’ Hara, writer 


Mr. O'Hara is a philatelic 


communications specialist in the 
Stamp Support Branch at 
Headquarter 
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An ATM dispenses a sheet of 
self-adhesive plastic stamps 
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Glasnost lives 
Southern Maryland Division 
letter carrier Harold Buckler (r) 
shows visiting Russian Deputy 
Minister of Posts and Tele- 
communications Eugene A. 
Maniakine how mail is sorted 
in America. Maniakine, who 
took a tour of the division with 
General Manager/Postmaster 
Esther J. Richards during the 
Universal Postal Union 
Congress last December, 
invited the division to become 
a “sister division” with a 
postal office in the Ukraine. 


BRIEFS 


Say it with flowers 


Who says commemorative postage stamps appear only once? At 
Cedar Point amusement/theme park in Sandusky, OH, one of the 
more popular postage stamps lives on past its cancellation in the 
form of a flower bed. 

The stamp features the armored horse from the Kiddieland 
Carousel, located about 200 feet from the garden. The 32-by-50-foot 
flower bed forms a blooming reproduction of the stamp when viewed 
from above by guests riding the park’s aerial rides. 

Cedar Point's armored horse, created by master carver Daniel C. 
Muller around 1900, was one of four featured carousel carvings 
chosen by the Postal Service for a commemorative stamp series 
issued in October 1988. 
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it’s spring, 
adopt a USPS 
mailbox 


Spring is in the air. Don’t forget 
to touch up the neighborhood 
mailbox with a fresh coat of 
postal blue. The mailbox? That’s 
right 

The Commonwealth Fund, a 
prestigious New York City-based 
philanthropic organization, has 
voluntarily adopted its nearby 
mailbox and in the spring, gives 
it a new coat of paint supplied by 
the Postal Service 

“It's really great help for us,” 
says Diane Todd, USPS commu- 
nications manager in New York 
City. “We'd like to see other or- 
ganizations get involved. It's im- 


Commonwealth Fund building 
superintendent Jim McKinney 
battles graffiti with a brush and 
paint supplied by the New York 
City Post Office. 


possible for our postal mainte- 
nance crews to keep ahead of 
the graffiti artists.” 

Says Penny Duckman, Com- 
monwealth Fund spokeswoman, 
“We'll paint as often as the graf- 
fiti freaks come back.” 





